of his poverty, in season and out of season, he flaunts it as if it
were a social advantage. Though he is in six weeks arrears of
rent and Dolly's five shillings are all his earnings for the period,
he makes a tip of the five shillings to the waiter. That is not the
man who takes life seriously. " What gifts were you born with,"
sneeringly asks Gloria. Valentine replies, " Lightness of heart."
Yet, he is no fool and adopts the categorical imperative of capitalist
society, " Do not be poor." He confides to his troublesome
patient, Dolly:
Valentine.
My conscience has been my ruin. Twice
before I have set up as a respectable
medical practitioner in various parts of
England. On both occasions I acted con-
scientiously, and told my patients the
bmte truth instead of what they wanted
to   be   told.   Result   ruin.   Now......I've
done with conscience for ever.1
What is rare in a philosopher, Valentine has always laughter
breaking in.
Known to his intimates as Balmy Walters, the Waiter in You
Never Can Tell, is a genuine dramatic creation. He is " a silky
old man...............so cheerful and contented that in his encou-
raging presence ambition stands rebuked as vulgarity." " He
has a certain expression peculiar to men who are preeminent in
their callings/' In the luncheon scene he is like a delicate fire
engine tactfully playing its hose on the Crampton fireworks. When
tempers flare up, the tinkling of the glasses on his tray comes
as if from nowhere. His introduction of Crampton to his family
is a masterpiece of tact* Philip tells him " You arc old, father
William; but you are the most thoughtful of men." Walter
has insight into character as well as situations. He analyses
Valentine to Crampton, " Very high spirited young gentleman,
sir; very manly and straight set up." The natural philosopher
summarises his wisdom of the world into, " You Never Can Tell."
1.    You Never Can Tell, 176, t.b.
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